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Treason Trial 


One hundred and fifty - sia 
leading opponents of apartheid 
were arrested in South Africa 
last December on charges of 
treason and sedition. Their trial 
will probably drag on for a 
year. Some of the accused have 
lost their jobs. Vost cannot pay 
for legal aid. 


’ 
Christian Action 
is appealing for £20,000 to- 
wards the cost of legal defence 
and aid for the dependants of 
those arrested. 
Please help to keep the 
conscience of the world 
alive to the issues at stake. 
Donations to the Secretary 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court. 
London, E.C.4. 











ALL readers of 
the United 
Nations News 
would enjoy 
this book of 
folk-tales from 
all countries 
of the United 
Nations, by the 
U.N. Women’s 
Guild, entitled 


RIDE 
WITH 
THE 
SUN 


Stories from 60 countries are presented in a 
unique form--each delegation to UNO has 
Selected its own representative folk-tale, and 








these have been carefully blended and supplied 
with bibliographical notes by Harold Cour 
lander. Hlustrated throughout with line drawings 
by Roger Duvoisin. All royalties from the sale 
of this book will be devoted to alleviating the 
suffering of needy children throughout the world 


Published by Edmund Ward Ltd 
194-200 BisHorpsGate, LONDON, E.C.2 





La Communaute Humaine 


(The Human Community ) 


Lavishly illustrated 
Text in English, French and 
Spanish 


A collection of photographs designed to 

give a glimpse of the varied ways in which 

the United Nations is striving to promote 
peace and human welfare 


12s. 6d. from all booksellers 
or direct from 
The Rodney Book Service 
9.11 Monmouth Street, London 
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Policies... 

Throughout the country, in the national 
Executive Committee, at Regional Council 
meetings, and at branch level, lively discus- 
sions have been held during the past few 
months on “Strengthening the United 
Nations”. 

The eighteen proposals submitted by 
headquarters as a basis for discussion have 
aroused healthy controversy. This is as it 
should be, since the proposals are both 
comprehensive and far-reaching, including 
recommendations for a European settle- 
ment, for the conditional abandonment of 
H-bomb tests, for the establishment of a 
permanent UN Guard Force, a UN Water- 
ways Commission, a UN Oil Organisation 
and a Middle East Economic Development 
Commission. Their final form will be ham- 
mered out by General Council early this 
month. 


...and people 

But we are all agreed on one point: that 
UNA in Britain needs strengthening as well. 
There is at present great disillusionment in 
this country, even amongst people well dis- 
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posed towards the UN, over the failure to 
make progress towards a Middle East settle- 
ment since last autumn. And some—though 
not all—of this disillusionment springs from 
a plain failure to understand what the UN 
is and what it can and cannot do. 

We have no intention of launching an 
operation “SUNA"—but the sooner we get 
down to planning our 1957-58 membership 
campaign the better. The campaign—in 
which the competitive element will be intro- 
duced—will cover the period September to 
June. The main aim at branch level will be 
to hold discussions on strengthening the UN 
among as many local societies and groups 
as possible. Local branches will offer 
speakers, or groups of two or three members, 
to start the ball rolling; and at the end of 
each meeting an all-out effort will be made 
to recruit members. : 

In certain selected places recruiting rallies 
will be organised during October, and, as 
an experiment, UNA Commando teams of 
four experienced speakers will tour the 
regions to put life into the campaign. Is 
there a national membership target? No. 
We don't like targets. If we had set a target 





for the UNA Refugee Appeal, it would have 
been far less than the £297,000 which was 
raised. The sky’s the limit. 


A small dose of disarmament 

The five members of the UN _ sub- 
committee have been pushing the disarma- 
ment question around their plates again for 
the past three and a half months. At first 
it was very doubtful whether anybody really 
wanted to swallow anything, except perhaps 
Mr. Stassen, who was enthusiastic but ham- 
pered by the military men back home. 

There had been, as usual at the annual 
sessions of the sub-committee, no lack of 
proposals but a great dearth of acceptances. 
Mr. Stassen suggested an agreement for 
“first stage” reductions in conventional arms 
(which would not do much more than set an 
official seal on reductions already made) and 
for a 10 per cent cut in arms budgets. 
Commander Noble proposed a scheme for 
the registration, limitation and cessation of 
nuclear tests in three stages “as part of a 
general disarmament agreement”. 

Mr. Stassen foliowed this with suggestions 
for a Russo-America “limited agreement” 
apparently designed to try to restrict nuclear 
weapons to the three present possessor coun- 
tries, and for the creation of a test area open 
to mutual inspection. (This bilateral approach 
was not liked by Britain and France, and 
Mr. Khrushchev called aerial inspection in 
the Arctic “comical”.) 

Then in mid-June, Mr. Zorin contri- 
buted Russia’s mite to the growing pile of 
plans by proposing the cessation of nuclear 
tests for two or three years, with at least 
partial control by an international commis- 
sion and listening posts in the three coun- 
tries concerned and the Pacific area. 

Most of these proposals are experiments 
in disarmament, not substitutes for it. (The 
bigger problems are discussed elsewhere in 
this issue.) But provided we realise this, 
nothing but good could come from accept- 
ing them. One gets experience of disarming 
from disarming. A small dose of the real 
thing is overdue: eleven years of academic 
exercise hasn't got us anywhere. As has been 
said, Mr. Zorin’s latest proposals give the 
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West a real opportunity to test Russia, not 
bombs. 


Hungary: second lesson 

The paralysis of United Nations mem- 
bers in the face of Russia’s smashing of the 
Hungarian revolt last autumn is recalled by 
the sharply outspoken report of the UN 
Special Committee on Hungary which 
appeared just before this issue of United 
Nations News was published. The report, 
which runs to about 150,000 words, has been 
circulated to all member states—to remind 
them where they so pitifully failed and the 
Soviet Union so horribly succeeded. 

The fact of pre-planned Russian aggres- 
sion in Hungary has. been brought out 
clearly by the committee’s rapporteur, Mr. 
Keith Shann (who is also Australia’s 
youngest ambassador). On him has fallen 
the brunt of sifting and condensing reams of 
testimony and evidence from refugees and 
others in New York, Vienna, Rome, Geneva 
and London. He is an able and forceful 
character, quite clear about what his UN 
mission was intended to do. 

But was the committee really necessary, 
you may ask. Surely we know only too well 
what was done in Hungary? The answer to 
this is that we in the West may know, but 
do the so-called “uncommitted” countries? 
And if they do, are they willing to admit it? 

On the five-man committee sit a Tunisian 
and a Ceylonese; and there were some 
rumours that India had been trying to bring 
pressure on the latter not to sign the report. 
By resisting pressure, from whatever source, 
the Ceylonese and his Arab colleague will 
have helped force the eyes of the Arab- 
Asian world on to the unpleasant side af 
the Communist medal. They will, too, have 
helped to bring home to those who are in 
the UN for what they can get oui of it, 
not for what they can put in, the fact that 
it was as much their fault as anyone else’s 
that the UN failed over Hungary—that it is 
as much their fault as anyone else’s when 
the UN fails anywhere. New nationalisms 
are entitled to their rights: it is time they 
also began to take on a heavier load of 
responsibilities. 
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A Matter of Life and Death 


HUGH THOMAS, a member of the British delegation to the UN 
Disarmament Sub-committee in 1955 and 1956, recently 
resigned from the Foreign Office. Here he discusses 
current disarmament problems with the Editor. 


Q. It has always seemed odd to me that 
Lancasier House should be the meeting- 
place for the now regular sessions of the 
five-power UN Disarmament Sub-committee. 
Isn’t it paradoxical that the representatives 
of America, Britain, Canada, France and 
Russia should be discussing how to save 
the world from annihilation in the white 
and gold music room of a quiet eighteenth- 
century London house tucked away behind 
St. James's Palace? 


A. Yes, and of course it’s been suggested 
that this reflects the apparently deeper. para- 
dox that, while the Powers have been talking 
disarmament here in London, they have 
also been going ahead with their defence 
programmes, particularly hydrogen bomb 
tests. But these outside events could only 
affect the talks if, as a result of them, 
governments came under pres- 
sure from their peoples to 
refuse any kind of agreement 
with their rivals even though 
a basis for agreement existed. 
Disarmament is a_ highly 
realistic subject, and govern- 
ments will only agree to a 
treaty if something more 
than their emotions are satis- 
fied. 


Q. 1 agree with your last 
point. In fact I think that the 
great powers are unlikely to 
disarm until they have enough 
confidence in each other to 
do so, and that a treaty would 
be necessary mainly to oper- 
ate the mechanics of disarma- 
ment. Don’t you? 


A. No, I think a great deal 
of nonsense is talked about 
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“confidence” and “international tension”. 
The point is that a developing disarmament 
programme, so staged that states would 
never feel any loss of security, would 
create confidence as it went along. And in 
my opinion enough confidence now exists 
for a start to be made. 


It’s true that certain political problems 
would have to be solved before the end of 
the programme, but chiefly because the 
territories concerned couldn't otherwise be 
fitted into a global disarmament treaty. But 
this is very different from arguing—as 
Western spokesmen sometimes do when 
they have their backs to the wall and 
haven't anything better to say—that such 
problems must be settled before disarma- 
ment begins. In some instances, I think, 
disarmament would actually lead to the 
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“The international Derby.”’ (Reproduced by permission of 


the New York Times.) 





solution of international problems, not vice 
versa. 


Q. Granted. But of course the hardest 
thing to do when you're learning to. swim is 
first to take your feet off the ground. And 
nobody’s had that much confidence yet. 

You spoke of “certain political problems” 
which have to be solved. I presume one of 
the most important is Germany. A member 
of the UN Secretariat working on disarma- 
ment said to me a little while ago, “of 
course, they say they're talking about dis- 
armament, but they're really talking about 
Germany”. Do you think this is true? 


A. Implicitly, yes, though I think “they” 
would be horrified to hear it said so. 
Germany is inextricably linked with dis- 
armament because there can be no great 
reduction of conventional armed forces 
unless the great powers withdraw first from 
German territory and then, possibly, from 
other parts of central Europe. And then, if 
your disarmament treaty is to be “global”, 
you have to fit Germany in somehow. 

At long last this idea of “disengagement”, 
to be followed by the demilitarisation or 
military neutralisation of the zone left dis- 
engaged is becoming increasingly popular. 
To my mind the re-unification of Germany 
should be accompanied by a European 
Security Pact linking NATO with the 
Warsaw Treaty Pact powers. The problem 
is how to rid ourselves of those persons and 
institutions which have a vested interest in 
the preservation of a staius quo in Europe. 

I’m sure that the Russians are at least 
ready to negotiate on this matter. The 
Hungarian rising, amongst other things, 
shows that Eastern Europe is no longer of 
military value to them, though it may con- 
tinue so socially; and the development of 
longer range missiles will make withdrawal 
strategically “safe” for them. 


Q. You've said that you think the Soviet 
government may be interested in a Euro- 
pean settlement. Do you believe that the 
Russians really want a wider disarmament 
treaty? Or that the West does, if it comes 
io that? 


A, It’s difficult to speak of nations “want- 
ing” things in the same way as individuals; 
but I wouldn't exclude the possibility of 
Soviet acceptance of a thorough-going dis- 
armament treaty. Everything seems to point 
to a genuine Soviet fear of nuclear war. (I 
don’t think a desire to improve the Russian 
people’s economic conditions really dictates 
Soviet policy here—though it shouldn't be 
ignored.) 

But the Soviet Government may now con- 
sider that a high degree of international 
collaboration might advance her cause; after 
all, the “planning” involved in a disarma- 
ment treaty is more likely to appeal to ther, 
with their experience of planning at home, 
than to us who distrust planning in foreign 
affairs and would rather “deal with situa- 
tions as they arise’. Finally, Russian reason- 
ableness might succeed ‘in making Com- 
munism respectable again in the West, as, 
briefly, it showed signs of becoming at the 
time of the twentieth party Congress in 
February 1956. 


Q. And do you think the West is seriously 
interested in getting a disarmament agree- 
ment? 


A. Well, such an agreement would mean 
much greater international collaboration 
than has ever existed, and would involve 
a great limitation of national sovereignty 
A Government such as that of Mr. Mac- 
Millan which is going to the extravagant 
lengths of manufacturing a hydrogen bomb 
mainly for prestige reasons, must raise 
doubts about the honesty of its disarma- 
ment protestations. But I think its policy 
is an error of imagination rather than a 
deliberate attempt to mislead, though clearly 
many of the wilder “Britain-firsters” on the 
right wing of the Tory party would find 
disarmament very hard to swallow. As for 
America, I'm convinced that there is a 
deep gap between what the diplomats— 
among whom I rank Mr. Stassen—would 
like and what the Pentagon will allow. 


Q. Commentators in the Press have lately 
been concentrating on the idea of “partial” 
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as a possible alternative to “complete” dis- 
armament. But surely this is nothing new? 


A. Not so far as conventional arms and 
armed forces are concerned; “limitation 
and reduction” have always been the ex- 
pressed aim here. But until May 1955 it 
was assumed publicly at any rate that 
the elimination of nuclear weapons could 
be guaranteed by inspection. Then doubts 
were raised about whether bombs made and 
hidden away before a control system came 
into operation could be detected, and 
people began to talk of partial disarmament 
in the nuclear sphere as well. 

Even so, a very far-reaching programme 
is still technically possible. The abolition of 
tests and the prohibition of future produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons could be guaran- 
teed within a narrow, and acceptable, 
margin of error. 


Q. You rule out for ever the elimination 
of nuclear weapons? 


A. Not even that. If there were a system 
controlling the world’s future production of 
nuclear material, and if Russia, America and 
Britain were the only possessor states and 
did not produce any more, I believe that it 
might be possible to call on the possessor 
states to hand over a significant number of 
nuclear weapons to the United Nations— 
to be used in the event of any nuclear 
aggression—-and to demand that they 
destroy their stockpiles. But it would 
admittedly be very difficult to carry out 
such an arrangement. 


Q. And the more countries there are who 
buy or make their own bombs, the more 
difficult it would be. 


A. Yes. It’s much more urgent to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons to other 
powers. I need hardly say that I don’t think 
Her Majesty's Government's declared inten- 
tion to go ahead with the manufacture of 
the hydrogen bomb helps matters at all. 


Q. Do you feel that the growth of nuclear 
power has made conventional disarmament 
unimportant? 
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it is a matter of life and death for all of us. 
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A. Not unimportant but certainly second- 
ary. As I say, to some extent it’s a matter 
linked to political problems. Then, in- 
creasingly, conventional forces are being 
equipped with different types of nuclear 
weapons. But it’s obvious that the fewer 
men we have under arms the less likely will 
be the danger of a flare-up. And of course 
a small flare-up frequently causes a great 
war. 

One of the most intractable problems of 
conventional disarmament is the fitting of 
agreed levels of armaments to agreed levels 
of manpower. And of course the figures for 
“ultimate” reductions in manpower sug- 
gested by Russia and the West in recent 
years are ludicrously high. For example, in 
1952 Britain proposed that her forces 
should number 750,000 at the end of the 
disarmament programme. But they will 
actually reach this level this year, and during 
the next few years will probably fall much 
lower. 


HUNGARIAN STUDENTS HELPED 


Ten Hungarian refugee students—eight of them 
brought to this country by UNA's Christmas 
convoy—have been enabled to continue their 
studies in Britain, thanks to the generosity of 
readers of the News Chronicle. On May 8th a cheque 
for £10,138 to finance their studies was handed over 
to General Lyne, the chairman of UNA’s executive 
committee, by the managing director of the news- 
paper. 

Two of the students are girls who have left their 
families behind in Budapest. Mc *« of the men 
fought against the Russians last autumn; one had 
been in prison for six years and managed to escape 
during the rising; two were captured twice by 
Russian soldiers before they managed to cross the 
border into Austria. Physics, medicine, and architec- 
ture are among the subjects wh. h they now intend 
to study. 

A 24-year-old medical student, Tibor Kajtar, who 
helped to patch up wounded patriots in Budapest, 
thanked the News Chronicle, UNA, and the World 
University Service (which helped to place the 
students at universities) ‘‘for all they have done for 
us when we could do nothing for ourselves’’. 





TRAVEL AWARD WINNERS 


Only in one material way can UNA recog- 
nise outstanding service through its Branches 
and that is by the award of Freshwater 
Bursaries, Such a bursary enables its holder 
to attend a summer school abroad or make 
some other direct contact with U.N. work. It 
derives from a memorial fund to the late Major 
A. J. C. Freshwater, who for twenty years was 
Deputy Secretary of the League of Nations 
Union and its Secretary for five. This year five 
people will be going abroad with Freshwater 
Bursaries: Mr, §, Bergin (Secretary, Brentwood 
Branch), Miss D. Carter (Secretary, Camborne 
and Redruth Branch), Mrs, J. M. Gordon 
(Joint Secretary, Aberdeen Branch), Mr. J. 
Simpson (Vice-Chairman, Scottish National 
Council), and Mrs. L. Worth (Secretary, 
Streatham Branch). Miss I, N. Bush (Secretary, 
Stebbing Branch), Mrs. M. V. Jackman (Chair- 
man, Portsmouth Branch), and Mr, H. J. Price 
(Secretary, Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
Golders Green Branch), originally awarded 
bursaries were, for various personal reasons, 
unfortunately unable to accept them. 

The Wright Travelling Scholarship is awarded 
annually to a young man or woman between 
the ages of 18 and 30 who has rendered out- 
standing service to UNA in London. It is the 
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permanently endowed gift of Mrs. Wright in 
memory of her husband, Major Lawrence 
Wright, a great benefactor of the London 
Region. This year’s winner is Mr. Roger Walshe 
whose interest was aroused by the C.E.W.C. 
activities of his school, developed in the 
Croydon Youth Section of which he was 
Chairman, and reached a summit in his recent 
appointment as Honorary Secretary of Croydon 
Branch, Before becoming Secretary, Mr. Walshe 
organised the Borough Refugee Appeal which 
produced nearly £900. 
H. W 


Overheard at the Assembly 


“When anybody else faints you wave smelling 
salts in front of them. With Krishna Menon, 
you wave a microphone.”—An Indian reporter 

“Oscar Wilde said that the world was divided 
into those who believed the incredible and 
those who did the improbable. The Soviet 
complaint about American intervention in the 
domestic affairs of Iron Curtain countries places 
the Russian delegation in the latter category 
and implies that the other delegations belong 
to the former category.”—-Mr. Boland of Ireland 

“Dr. Fawzi of Egypt expresses himself in the 
nicest way, even when he is saying shocking 
things.”—-A Canadian newspaperman. 
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BLUE BERETS ON THE BORDER 


A progress report on the 
United Nations Emergency Force 


& inc! March over half the 6,000 troops 
of the United Nations Emergency Force 
have been stationed in the Gaza Strip, 
preventing raids over the Israel - Egyptian 
border. The rest are strung out at key posts 
from Suez to Sharm el-Sheikh on the Gulf 
of Aqaba. How long will they be able to 
remain there? 

There are several unpleasant possibilities. 
Egypt may ask for their withdrawal. (It 
would be easier to counter this move if 
Israel would accept a token force on her 
side of the armistice line.) United Nations 
members may not be willing to continue 
paying for their upkeep after the end of 
this year-——-though they are a less expensive 
and more profitable proposition than the 
Arab refugees. Some of them may go home: 
Sweden, for example, contributed her unit 
for twelve months, that is, till the beginning 
of November. 


In the meantime the work of the force 
is the best argument for its continued 
existence. Out of the limelight, it has been 
quietly getting on with the job of keeping 
a still potentially explosive situation well 
damped down; and the men-—from coun- 
tries as diverse as Finland and Brazil, 
Denmark and Indonesia~-have consolidated 
themselves into a remarkably unified force. 


Blue Beret Club 

Their Chief of Command, General Burns, 
is a Canadian; his Chief of Staff a Nor- 
wegian; and his other staff officers have 
been chosen for their qualifications irrespec- 
tive of nationality. (Although Egypt refused 
to have troops from Pakistan, there is one 
Pakistani staff officer who on occasions 
gives orders to the Indian unit.) 

There is still a sizeable mixed contingent 
at Abu Suweir near Ismailia, with all the 


Indian troops moved into Gaza during @ sandstorm—and the inevitable deaning of 
arms and equipment followed. 
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usual headquarters facilities including a 
canteen christened “The Blue Beret Club”. 
(A neat runner-up in the competition for 
names was “The Sand Blows Inn”.) Seven 
Canadians and one Indian soldier form the 
choir at the Protestant Chapel of the Good 
Samaritan; and the Public Relations Office 
is manned by an Canadian, an Egyptian 
and a Mexican. 

The Canadians run the base hospital in 
former R.A.F. married quarters at Abu 
Suweir. (There is also a Norwegian tented 
field hospital at El Arish.) “We've had 
Yugoslavs blown up on a mine, a Finn 
badly hurt in a motor-bike smash, an 
Indian with a tumour, a Swiss civilian from 
the UNEF finance section, and guys from 
the salvage ships clearing the canal”, said 
one of the medical corporals. “At one time 
we had four patients in the surgical ward, 
none of them speaking the same language 
and none of them speaking English.” 

A Royal Canadian Engineers detachment 
based on Abu Suweir works on water-supply 
duties throughout Sinai. It found an aban- 
doned well right in the centre of the desert 
peninsula which produced fresh water for 
the Danish-Norwegian battalion which was 


The Norwegian 
field hospital was 
set up in January 
on a beach facing 
the Mediterranean, 
at El Arish. It 
includes an operat. 
ing room and 
X-ray and dentistry 
equipment. The 
Norwegians look 
after Egyptian out- 
patients (like this 
one) as well as 
UNEF men from 
the Gaza Strip. 


stationed there before moving into Gaza. 
Despite the water shortage the Finns down 
at Sharm el-Sheikh have organised their 
own sauna or steam baths and are reported 
to be “the best-bathed unit in the force”. 


Below sero 


Even the Indian paratroopers, many of 
them veterans of El Alamein, have found 
conditions trying. “In the Canal zone we 
lived in dugouts and low outposts covered 
with sandbags”, said one of their officers. 
“And when we advanced south into the 
desert and pitched our tents outside the 
monastery on Mount Sinai the winds 
howled all day and the temperature fell 
below zero every night. But we kept fit— 
and warm—with P.T, and drill, and games 
in the evening. We've played volleyball 
against the Canadians, boxed with the 
Colombians and beaten the Indonesians at 
soccer.” (Even golf is attempted back at 
Ismailia, where there is more sand than 
“green” and the Sweetwater Canal takes a 
heavy toll of scarce balls.) 

The take-over from the Israelis in Gaza 
passed without serious incident, though the 
Arab refugees were restless at first. Four 
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UNEF battalions — Indian, Colombian, 
Swedish and Danish-Norwegian — occupy 
positions along the Egyptian side of the 
border, manning check-posts, making night 
patrols, and clearing the mines which had 
been laid throughout the whole area. 

Gaza's citrus growers gained from the 
arrival of the force, for it bought up all the 
orange and grapefruit crop which they had 
been unable to ship to their usual export 
markets. (Food for ten nationalities presents 
quite a problem. Milk, powdered or evap- 
orated, is almost the only item which is 
issued in the same quantity to all, units. 
Even likes and dislikes in coffee vary, and 
mixed units have found that the Turkish 
variety is the only one which pleases every- 
body.) 

The one real piece of excitement so far 
has been the breaking up of a gang of 
narcotics smugglers in Sinai, complete with 
the handing over of marked bank notes and 
a dramatic night raid on their hideout 
during which shots were exchanged. The 
smugglers—who had optimistically hoped to 
enlist UNEF transport for their activities— 
were handed over to the Egyptian police, 
and their opium, valued at half a million 
dollars, was confiscated. 


F.B. 


SHEEP’S-EYES IN GAZA 


{Egyptian officers have complained that 
United Nations troops are fraternising with 
pretty Israeli girl soldiers—News item.]} 


UN troops are standing guard 
Left and right in Gaza. 

Frontier posts are blocked and barred, 
Day and night in Gaza; 

But the barriers that divided, 

Separate but do not hide 

Units on the other side 
From their sight in Gaza. 


Where armed frontier guards deploy 
(No break-through in Gaza!) 
Soldier girl meets soldier boy 
(Something new in Gaza!) 
Soldier boys get on too well 
With soldier girls of Isracl— 
Samson feels Delilah’s spell 
(That won't do in Gaza), ... 


Complications unforeseen 
Now arise in Gaza, 

Since UN patrols have been 
Making eyes in Gaza, 

Units must be on the spot, 

Duty must not be forgot, 

Troops must definitely not 
Fraternise in Gaza. 


MERCUTIO. 





DAVID HOGGETT APPEAL 


Some of your readers will have heard of 
the tragic accident involving David Hoggett, 
which took place during the Austrian 
work camp last summer. A carpenter by 
trade, with an outstanding record of volun- 
tary service, including work on an Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for Peace 
project in India, he acted as work leader at 
the UNA camp and was greatly liked by 
the refugees and work-campers. 


The injuries incurred in his fall from a 
roof were extremely severe, and he is 
paralysed from the chest down. It was 
possible to fly him to hospital near Sheffield, 
and exercises have strengthened his arm 
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muscles, although his hands are useless. 
His courage and confidence are remarkable 
in face of this disaster, 

All UNA volunteers were insured, but 
the amount of compensation is modest, 
and a special fund is being raised to be 
made over to him to use as he thinks fit. 
Contributions, large or small, will be 
welcomed. Cheques or postal orders 
should be crossed “David Hoggett 
Appeal” and addressed to UNA, 25 
Charles Street, W.|. 


CAROLINE BARBOUR MONICA GILES 
ROBERT BLACKBURN 
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GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


A Tribute by Dame Kathleen Courtney 


D* GILBERT MuRRay was of course 
a great leader of our movement. With- 
out him we should not exist at all. He was 
not only a founding father of the League 
of Nations, but one of the initiators and the 
leader of the League of Nations Union. 


But it is not as a leader that I remember 
him, nor as a great scholar and teacher of 
the Hellenic idea. It is rather as a great 
upholder of our civilisation, a man who had 
a much nobler and finer conception of life 
than most of us have. It was this that led 
him from his Greek studies—which must 
have been very satisfying to him—to leave 
his ivory tower and come down into the 
arena to strive for us and with us for a 
better world. 


He did that during all the years of the 
1914-18 war, when those things which he 
reckoned as the highest and most worth 
while were seemingly being trampled in the 
dust; and again, during the Second World 
War, when the forces of barbarism, which 
were to him the enemy, seemed so much in 
the ascendant. But out of the dust there 
arose, through his work and that of others, 
a new conception of the world and of life 
as it might be lived. 


It is impossible to say what we owe to 
him, or what he has done for us. Always 
he has carried about with him that concep- 
tion of something fine and noble. He had 
his sorrows, as everyone has, and his dis- 
appointments in public life when the things 
he most cared about were overthrown. But 
he had a sort of “pure and peaceable wis- 
dom” and he displayed a beautiful serenity 
through all the storms of life, either private 
or public. I remember asking him how he 
achieved it. He said, “I used to have great 
rages, but somehow they have died away.” 

John Masefield wrote some words in The 
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Times which I think are as true of Dr. 
Murray's life as of his death. 


Surely, in some great quietude afar, 

Above man's madness and the greed of 
night, 

Wisdom will crown this spirit with her 
Star 

In conquerors’ peace, in her undying 
light. 


I venture to think that wisdom crowned 
his spirit with her star in this life. And I 
venture to think, too, that he himself made 
that great quietude which was not afar but 
was always around him. 


We shall miss him terribly. The world 
will miss him. I feel as though a light had 
gone out of civilisation. But we cannot 
mourn for him. He had lived a full life. He 
had finished his course. He was ninety-one 
and he retained his wonderful faculties to 
the last. Who could ask for more than that? 
Only that we, that those who try to follow 
him, will carry on in the same spirit that 
he so splendidly displayed. 





UNA 
LONDON REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 
8 Upper Belgrave Square, S.W.|! 
UNITED SERVICE 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
September 24th 6.30 p.m. 


Preacher: Rt. Rev. George Macleod, M.C., D.D. 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland 


General L. O. Lyne, Chairman of UNA's Executive 
Committee, will read the lesson 


It is hoped that as many UNA members as 
possible who live in or near London will come 
and bring their friends. 
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The author is an American journalist who has reported on 


many UN and other international conferences. 


MAN BEHIND THE BABEL 


by Peter T. White 


AT international conferences the most 
urgent business never appears on the 
agenda. That’s the task of turning what is said 
in one language into another language with a 
maximum of accuracy and a minimum of 
delay. It is a ticklish job—even when all sides 
strain to be understood—and quite a few 
officials feel that it doesn’t get the appreciation 
it deserves. 

‘*‘We are too inclined to think interpreters 
are something you pick up on the street in 
Rome or Tangier at sixpence a dozen’’, com- 
plained a Foreign Office official. ‘““The idea is 
that anybody who seems to know two langu- 
ages will do.”’ Another official insists that the 
Russians have, in fact, sent interpreters to 
Big Four meetings who performed so poorly 
that “‘we wouldn’t use them to take somebody 
to a railway station’’. But this is unusual, even 
though it is generally held among diplomatic 
language experts that there are 120 fully 
qualified conference interpreters in the world. 

These exceptional people have been known 
to start work at 10 a.m. and go on, with short 
breaks for lunch and supper, until 8 a.m. the 
next day, then go home, take a sleeping pill 
and alarm their wives by interpreting in their 
sleep. Often they feel they make better speeches 
than the ones they heard in the first place. 

“You do an editing job as you go along”, 
explains one of the sixty-five conference inter- 
preters employed by the United Nations. ““You 
must be absolutely faithful to what the delegate 
is trying to convey. You keep up with him, but 
you also try to make things clear where they 
are muddy. Sometimes you translate exactly 
what he says and then add a few words to 
explain what he means. You lose time that 
way, but you gain it back by cutting out the 
padding he puts in to give himself time to 
think. Stuff like ‘for instance’, and ‘it is the 
opinion of my delegation’, and so forth.” 
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Top-notch interpreters are so much at home 
that they can figuratively soar above purely 
literal translation. Let a well-read Russian cite 
an animal story by Krylov and they'll be ready . 
with a similar fable from A@sop. Not long ago 
a quotation from Pushkin’s Boris Godunov, 
about “‘a vision of blood-spattered boys before 
my eyes’’, immediately brought forth a Shake- 
speare passage: Macbeth talking about his 
blood-stained hand which will “the multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadine, making the green 
one red”. 


Mix-ups 

But even these acknowledged word wizards 
err, and not merely with slips of the tongue 
like “a pact of mutual non-assistance and 
aggression”, or the classic confusion of 
“reduction of armaments” with “reduction of 
arguments”. Here are some recent mix-ups, 
from the ridiculous to the regrettable: 

At a UN discussion on an under-developed 
country, the American speaker detects pro- 
gress in the increase of privies there. The man 
putting this sentence into French doesn’t know 
what privies are. He translates, “private law’’. 
A colleague spots the blunder and hastily 
passes a note: “W.C.” The first interpreter 
nods. “You run along’’, he writes back. “I'll 
be all right.” 

A Soviet interpreter turns “the puppet 
régime of Chiang Kai-shek” into “Chiang 
Kai-shek’s scarecrow régime”. He finds him- 
self retired. 

A French delegation puts a paragraph num- 
ber on a discussion item which accidentally 
differs from the number on the corresponding 
item in the English version. The interpreter 
should notice this switch and say, “As is stated 
in paragraph four of the French text, which is 
paragraph five in the English text . . .” Instead, 
he simply translates the number he hears. The 





British delegate finds that paragraph four 
doesn’t say what he hears the Frenchman say 
it says, and there follow twenty minutes of 
misunderstanding, with annoyance all round. 

An American interpreter, expected to trans- 
late some pretty insulting French language 
into English, mistakenly repeats it all in 
French. As the French delegate hears his abuse 
rendered verbatim, he repents and takes it all 
back. This interpreter admits that he now 
finds such seemingly involuntary lapses a fine 
way to cool down delegates’ tempers. 

An American delegate suggests that the pre- 
amble to a proposed agreement contains the 
words “expanding economy”. The Soviet dele- 
gate reacts violently. The explanation is that 
in Russian “expanding economy” becomes 
“‘rasshiryayushchiyasya ekonomiya’”’, and car- 
ries the idea that the economy is self-expanding. 
This flies in the face of Marxist writ, which 
views Western economy as self-contracting, 
and so the Russian sees red. 


“Berlin system” 

The men who arrange the machinery for 
international meetings are well aware of these 
pitfalls, and try to guard against them. Each 
major conference has its own secretariat, with 
interpreters and translators drawn from the 
participating nations, the United Nations and 
a small group of freelances. The rules for 
interpreting are set anew before each confer- 


Ne . 
The engineer at the control panel, above, connects up each speaker’s microphone to 
the headsets carrying interpretations to other delegates. 
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ence, but in general they stick pretty close to 
the “Berlin system’, first used at the Big Four 
meeting there in 1954. 

Under this system, while a Russian is 
speaking, his words are “simultaneously” 
translated into English and French, to be 
listened to with earphones. When he’s through, 
his speech is “‘consecutively” turned into one 
Western language—say, French; that trans- 
lation is “simultaneously” translated, too—in 
this case, into English. Thus an American 
listener hears two different translations of the 
Russian speech and is able to spot a discrepancy 
between the one directly from the original and 
the following one from the French. 

Genesis says that at Babel the Lord did con- 
found the language of all the earth, but in 
diplomacy, at least, there have been long 
periods when there was a universal language 
in the West. First it was Latin, in which every 
major treaty was written until the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. Then, more and more, it 
was French; some Russian and Prussian 
Officials even wrote inter-office memos in it. 
French stayed supreme until Versailles, when 
it began to share equal status with English. 

All of which is a clue to a basic difference in 
thought patterns which has long been suspec- 
ted by academicians and is now being closely 
investigated by Edmund S. Glenn, interpreter 
of the American State Department, with the 
help of a Rockefeller Foundation grant. After 


‘+3 
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Interpretations 
at the UN are 
generally 
simultaneous, 
occasionally 
(when there are 
too few interpre- 
ters to cope with 
the rush of 
business) con- 
secutive. The 
heavy headphones 
shown here have 
now been re- 
placed by plastic 
hearing-aid-type 
boxes. 


wading through masses of translations of 
diplomatic verbiage, Mr. Glenn has reached 
some tentative conclusions too complicated to 
detail here. Here is a simplified outline: 


About cats 

The English pattern is pragmatic, inductive: 
If you speak of a cat, you speak of a particular 
cat, and if you speak of cats in general you 
leave room for exceptions. You say, let’s look 
at various cats and not generalise. 

The French pattern is deductive: Let’s look 
at various cats so that we can generalise. 
Observation of various cats shows us the true 
nature of cattiness. Cats are like that. 

The Russian pattern, alas, is intuitional: 
Let’s grasp the correct feeling of cattiness on 
the basis of the ideas we have in our soul. Let’s 
not look at any cats that don’t fit. 

Some inkling of what this can mean in every- 
day international politics appears in this 
further analysis of Security Council talk. 

The Australian delegate speaks of the need 
to investigate “‘the situation which is before 
us’. In French this becomes “gui nouse est 
soumise”’—literally “‘which is submitted to us”’, 
implying that the Council has authority over 
the situation. In Russian, it is “rassmatri- 
vayemym nami”, carrying the connotation of 
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“this situation which is being taken apart’’, or 
“tin regard to which the precise category into 
which it falls has to be determined”’. 

Thus while the Australian simply says let’s 
look this over, the Russian feels it’s already 
decided; in his mind, once the “‘correct’’ 
diagnosis is made, the ‘‘correct” action follows 
more or less automatically. The idea of com- 
promise—that there can be two sides to a 
question—seems to him either spineless or 
hypocritical. 

After isolating twenty similar instances at 
the same meeting, Mr. Glenn notes that “the 
purely linguistic problem was solved superbly, 
but the degree of communication between the 
Russian and English-speaking delegates ap- 
pears to be nil’’. 

Need it always be so? Demonstrably no. At 
the 1955 Atoms-for-Peace conference in 
Geneva, scientists from seventy-three countries 
—aided by interpreters with hurriedly acquired 
scientific vocabularies—communicated ex- 
tremely well. Perhaps physicists have a way of 
understanding each other so long as they stick 
to physics. One Russian interpreter, however, 
ran into a little trouble. Showing slides, he 
would say, “This is a big, big—next slide!” 
Then “This is a small, small—next slide!’ 
Nobody paid much attention to him. 





“Kilroy was Here” 


In the last two months of 1956 the Suez Canal lay 
idle, blocked with wrecked tugs, ferries, dredgers, 
cranes, a cement-laden landing craft, a railway 
bridge—altogether more than forty obstructions. 
The lighting system was out of commission, work- 
shops were damaged, telecommunications equip- 
ment destroyed. 

But as early as the first week of November Mr. 
Hammarskjold, at the request of the General 
Assembly, began to look into the possibility of 
clearing Suez under UN auspices; and by the end of 
December ships of seven nations assembled from 
the North Sea, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic, the Canary Islands, and the Indian Ocean, 
had begun work. 

On a typical job, such as the lifting of the ex- 
plosives-filled gunboat Abukir, the dozen Italian 
divers—who were so expert that they could stay 
under water “‘pretty well all day’’—got their 
orders from their German supervisor in French. 
When the Dutch, with their deftly used big cranes, 
brought up the barnacle-encrusted tug Edgar 
Bonnet, she was found to have the inscription 
‘Kilroy Was Here’’ marked in huge letters on her 
prow. (Whether this reference to the exploits of 
an American hero of popular fiction was inspired 
or instigated by the 72-year-old former head of the 
J.S. Army Corps of Engineers, General Wheeler, 


who directed the operations, remains a mystery.) 
General Wheeler estimated the Canal would be 
clear for all traffic by May. In fact it was opened 


A diver relaxes after the lifting of the Edgar Bonnet. Above his 
beret the last ‘e’ of ‘Kilroy was here’ shows up against the barnacle- 
encrusted hull. 


again On April 25th—a tribute not only to the hard 
work of himself and Mr. Katzin, the UN's South 
African Deputy Under-Secretary in charge of 
Headquarters planning, but to the Belgian, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, German, Italian, and Jugoslav 
crews working under them. 


The Secretary-General watched the lifting operations near Ismailia. Air was pumped into large cylindrical pontoons attached to both sides 
of the hull before the Dutch floating cranes started hauling the tug up from the canal bed. 
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NO 
LONGER 
FORGOTTEN 


To be a refugee is, only too often, to be 
without home, or work, or money, or rights, 
or, indeed, as the years pass, hope. 


THis was the first sentence of the leaflet 
which launched the United Nations Asso- 
ciation Refugee Campaign in the autumn 
of 1956. How many would we need for 
the house-to-house collection? Two and 
a half million would probably be enough— 
after all, people are not much interested. in 
refugees, we said. But by the end of 
October nearly seven million of these 
leaflets had been put through letter-boxes, 
on church pews, in Friday pay envelopes, 
or taken home in school satchels. 

Above the signatures of Sir Anthony 
Eden, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Mr. Clement 
Davies, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council and the Chief Rabbi, came the last 
words on this hard-worked leaflet, “We 
appeal to you to give generously.” Not a 
very original phrase, but to the point. And 
did they give generously? They did, to the 
tune of £297,000, most of which came in 
sums of 5s. and less. (When the Hungarian 
crisis followed so quickly on the heels of 
the UNA appeal, donations totalling 
£85,000 especially earmarked for Hungarian 
relief were received.) 


The “old” refugees 
The appeal for the “old” refugees was 
organised in 750 towns with the support of 
civic leaders and many national voluntary 
organisations—in all no fewer than 100,000 
volunteers helped in the campaign and to 
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DAVID ENNALS, Secretary of UNA, 
whose drive and determination were 
the mainspring of the Association’s 
successful refugee campaign’ in 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland 
last autumn, here writes about the 
good use which is being made of the 
money raised. 


each one of these UNA is deeply grateful. 

The aim of the campaign was not to 
provide relief for the occupants of the 
refugee camps but, as far as possible, to 
find permanent solutions for them—jobs 
and homes, vocational training, emigration, 
institutional care. Of the projects already 
initiated, costing some £240,000, it is 
estimated that nearly 5,500 refugees will 
have benefited directly. 

At the beginning of the UNA campaign 
there were 70,000 refugees in the official 
camps; by the time the cheque was handed 
to the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, Mr. Auguste Lindt, the number had 
been reduced to 50,000. There is no doubt 
that British generosity inspired others to 
give. 


Allocating funds 


The programme of the United Nations 
High Commissioner is designed to close the 
camps in the shortest possible time by 
supporting or starting projects which will 
provide an alternative life for the refugee 
occupants. A high proportion of the funds 
received by the High Commissioner from 
governments is devoted to financing hous- 
ing projects. The Trustees of the UNA 
Refugee Fund felt that it would be more 
appropriate for funds raised voluntarily to 
be used for projects sponsored by voluntary 
organisations. Thus the funds raised, 
whether channelled through the United 
Nations Refugee Fund or direct to the 
organisations themselves, have been allo- 
cated to such bodies as the World Council 
of Churches, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Caritas and the Lutheran 
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This Hungarian with a 
family of five young chil- 
dren has en working 
temporarily on the staff of 
Camp Glasenbach, Austria. 
He is an agricultural 
machine mechanic by 
trade, and a loan to buy 
tools will help to make 
him self-supporting again. 


World Federation. In Britain the principal 
recipients have been the British Council for 
Aid to Refugees, the Adoption Committee 
for Aid to Displaced Persons, and the 
Refugees Defence Committee. 


... for the physically, mentally 
handicapped 


Among the most difficult groups of 
refugees to resettle are the physically 
handicapped, particularly those suffering 
from T.B. or its after-effects. There are 
also the mentally retarded, those who have 
lost limbs and such special problem groups 
as alcoholics and ex-prisoners. The Trustees 
have allocated nearly £90,000 for rehabili- 
tation schemes for the handicapped. For 
example, funds are being provided to extend 
the training facilities at the sanatorium at 
Thalham in Austria. The patients will be 
trained in woodwork, “shoemaking and 
tailoring in the extended workshops, and 
certificates of proficiency will be issued to 
secure appropriate employment. Also in 
Austria a group of 176 refugees will receive 
special care including artificial limbs, sur- 
gical treatment and post-operational care. 
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... sufferers from tuberculosis 

In Germany, UNA funds are going to 
assist in the extension of sanatoria in 
Munich, Hanover, Gauting and Schoem- 
berg, and to provide training for employ- 
ment for many other difficult cases. It is 
also found that on first resuming employ- 
ment (very often only part-time) ex-T.B. 
refugees find great difficulty in meeting their 
rent and one hundred such cases are being 
helped by UNA funds. 


+ +. @x-prisoners 

The younger displaced persons were very 
seriously affected by the unsettling and dis- 
illusioning conditions of post-war life and 
some fell foul of the law. The situation of 
refugees released from prison is particularly 
difficult, and UNA has provided the funds 
for four social workers to help the 300 to 
400 ex-prisoners cope with their problems 
and find suitable employment, and is pro- 
viding training facilities for fifteen juvenile 
ex-prisoners in Vienna. 


... refugees needing homes, jobs 
Disability, whether physical or mental, is 
not the only obstacle to refugees moving 
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from camps into private homes and jobs. 
The refugee finds more difficulty than most 
in obtaining employment, and is at a dis- 
advantage because of language and nation- 
ality. Often a possibility of a job is missed 
because the refugee has not got the fare 
or suitable clothes to go to the interview. 
UNA is making an important contribution 
to the provision of “integration counsellors” 
in Germany and “case workers” in Austria. 
It is their job, when a camp is scheduled to 
close down, to find accommodation and jobs 
for the occupants. UNA has also provided 
over £20,000 for small loans and grants 
which will help the refugees with tools for 
employment, working clothes, a_ bicycle 
where needed, a loan for basic furniture 
or a grant for a short course of training. 


... and training 


Vocational training is also high on the 
priority list and projects costing £18,953 in 
Germany, Austria and Greece are being 
sponsored with British funds. Funds raised 
in the schools by the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship will ensure that the 
World Council of Churches Vocational 
Training Centre at Spittal, Austria, where 
thirty boys and girls are in training, will be 
kept open until the end of 1959. Thirty-five 
students at Austrian universities will be 
enabled to continue their studies. 
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Another interesting project is the com- 
munity centre and school at Vigla, Greece. 
Last year fifty refugee families settled in 
the village and there are more to come. 
With a grant from UNA the Greek auth- 
orities and the refugees are starting to 
build a community centre where, in addition 
to ordinary schooling, there will be courses 
in agriculture, carpentry and other subjects. 


Britain and the Middle East 

The dream—for most a dim one now— 
of all refugees is to emigrate to a country 
where they will cease to be “stateless 
persons”. A few of the fortunate ones have 
come and are still coming to Britain, and a 
total of £30,000 of the appeal is being used 
for their settlement here. £17,500 has been 
allocated to the British Council for Aid to 
Refugees, principally for old people settling 
here, but sums have also been granted to 
the Ockenden Venture to extend their 
scheme to bring over refugee children, to 
the Polish Educational Society Abroad, and 
to the British Council of Churches for a 
Serbian refugee hostel. 

The refugees in difficult straits in the 
Middle East have not been overlooked by 
the Trustees, who have granted £10,000 to 
voluntary organisations caring for Arab 
refugees, and £5,000 for aged and distressed 
refugees in Egypt and Turkey. A grant has 





New flats go outside Austria’s biggest refugee camp in Haid, near Linz. UNA work- 


campers helped with this project last summer and 


will work on others like it again 


this year. 
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also been made to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees for aid to 
Jewish refugees from Egypt. 

Allocations made so far divide out as 
follows: refugees in Germany 40 per cent, 
Austria 23 per cent, U.K. 15 per cent, 
Greece 7 per cent, Italy 7 per cent, and the 
Middle East (including Turkey) 8 per cent. 


Hungarians 

The UNA Hungarian Relief Fund has 
been quite separately administered by UNA 
and was principally used for emergency 
relief in Austria. The money was raised 
quickly and used quickly. UNA and the 
News Chronicle, whose readers contributed 
most generously to the Hungarian Relief 
Fund, set aside £10,000 which provided 
university and technical college education 
for ten of the students brought to Britain 
under UNA auspices. 


Practical projects 
Apart from the money raised through 
UNA for refugees in 1956, there were two Just one example of a once unemployed 
he acticel siects which showed the ™™ who has been granted a small loan to 
other practical pro} : buy part share in a machine workshop. He 


real spirit of service which inspired our is now keeping his family and repaying the 


movement. The work camp programme in loan. 

1956 gave 290 volunteers the opportunity 

of helping refugees in Austria to build their tons of Christmas gifts in nineteen of the 
own homes—and is being extended in scope refugee camps. 

in 1957 to include projects in Germany and We can in confidence say, as we continue 
Britain (Donington Hall) as well as in’ our service to these unfortunate but brave 
Austria. In December the UNA Christmas people, that they are no longer “the for- 
Convoy went to Austria and distributed fifty gotten people”. 





Don't abandon the idea because you have not yet booked. There may still be room in the 


party going to the UNA Summer School in Geneva with more holiday near Interlaken to 
tollow 


Leave London August 14th; back August 27th 
Going abroad this Summer? 


All-in price 42 Guineas (air); 38 Guineas (rail, second). Value is what you get for what you 
pay. These fees cover travel tickets London back to London; in air travel fares between 
Waterloo and London Airport, airport and city of Geneva, and the London Airport charge; 
transport of passengers and baggage in Switzerland including boat journey from Geneva to 
Montreux and rail to Interlaken, accommodation in Geneva and at Interlaken; continental 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner, all Summer School fees and expenses; all tips, hotel service 
charges and taxes. 
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Mr. Keeny, the UN Children’s Fund's Regional Director for South East Asia, writes 
as he runs. Below we print a few extracts from the record of his... 


JANUARY JOURNEY 


by S. M. 


January Sth. “The plane left an hour 
ago”, said the clerk with quiet sadism. We 
were stranded in darkest New York with 
a string of appointments in London on the 
7th. But in crises like these tantrums are 
for tourists, so... 


January 6th. . . . we left, in a shower of 
apologies, and arrived in London fully five 
minutes before our first appointment. 

Our principal date was with the U.K. 
Committee for UNICEF, graced for a time 
by the presence of the ex-Lord Mayor of 
London, In the sleep-walking act we did 
after a night on the plane we seem to recall 
that we wore the robes of prophecy and set 
down targets for bringing a whole new 
group of communicable disegses under 
control in Asia; Yaws—withi® 5 years; 
Malaria—within 10 years; Trachoma—with- 
in 15 years; Tuberculosis within 25 years; 
Leprosy—within 25 years. We bequeath this 


A regular 
attender at one 
of the 624 health 
centres in 
Thailand equip- 
and supplied 
y UNICEF. Since 
1952 over a 
thousand mid- 
wives have been 
through courses 
at one of the 
government mid- 
wifery training 
schools, also 
assisted by 
UNICEF funds. 
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KEENY 


forecast to our grandson for a final assess- 
ment. 

This schedule only holds good if the 
governments, the World Health Organisa- 
tion, the United States, the International 
Co-operation Administration and the UN 
Children’s Fund itself continue to show the 
daring they have begun to display in public 
health during the last five years, and if the 
contributors continue to put up the money 
wherever they get results as they have been 
doing. The committee seemed impressed 
that they were getting their money's worth 
when they were told of the modest costs 
needed: 84d. for the penicillin to cure a 
case of yaws: Is. Id. to protect someone 
from malaria for a year or to cure a case 
of trachoma; 3s. 6d. for the tablets to treat 
a leper for a year; and 7s. for a year’s drugs 
for a T.B. patient 

. . « We reached London airport just five 
minutes before Air France, with the breath- 





less excitement characteristic of that line, 
announced that the evening flight to Paris 
was cancelled: fog. Several hours later we 
found ourselves in a cold first-class coach 
of the night train, jammed to the doors. 
All the passengers had craftily decided to 
go first class in order to have space to 
stretch out. This one we solved quickly by 
moving into the second class, which was 
almost empty. No room in the dining car, 
but in the snack bar the eggs and sausage 
were hot, and the beer, for once, was cold. 
Besides, we found ourselves seated with a 
couple of girls going back to Paris to study 
art. So it seemed a pity not to be cheerful. 


January 8th. In Paris we discussed the 
Russian contribution to UNICEF and other 
supply matters which would be caviare to 
the general... . 

January 9th. Set off for Geneva, taking 
fourteen bours instead of the usual two. 
Five hours’ wait in Paris, a flight to Ziirich, 
and finally another train journey to Geneva. 
It would all have been a day of misery 
except that we had as travelling companions 
two charmingly talkative Indian girls—one 
Hindu, the other Muslim—who kindly 
instructed us in the laws and customs of 
marriage in that land of ineffable mystery. 
The cost to UNICEF: a surprising number 
of chocolate bars. 

Two and a half days in Geneva, to discuss 
policy and co-operation with the three 
regional officers of the World Health 
Organisation; and then we left for Rome 
and more negotiations, en route for 
Pakistan. 


January 17th. Our Karachi hotel annexe 
i bit austere, but enlivened by at least a 
dozen yellow cats. Crossing the street to 
breakfast we had to wade through a huge 
flock of sheep and goats, frisky in the chill 
of dawn, and a string of camels padding 
along in their usual supercilious silence. We 
were back in Asia. 

Among signs of progress since our pre- 
vious visit in April 1956 were fifty babies 
(and their mothers) on the upper floor of 
the new children’s hospital, with another 
fifty beds in prospect as soon as the new 
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outpatient department several hundred yards 
away is finished. There is brave talk of its 
completion in May, and the chances are 
good that the international staff can get 
busy in October. 

The B.C.G. vaccination programme is 
looking up again after a full year of floods 
and reorganisation. Dr. Piot speaks confi- 
dently of 400,000 T.B. tests a month— 
almost twice the average for last year. The 
D.D.T. plant (for the anti-malaria spraying 
teams) is about half-way to capacity pro- 
duction, but harassed by problems ranging 
from containers to benzene. A consign- 
ment of polythylene bags is being flown out 
from England, and benzene is also being 
bought there. Unfortunately benzene on a 
ship is about as popular as was Jonah. One 
consolation: by the time a ship is found, 
Suez will probably be open—but the factory 
may be closed awaiting this essential com- 
ponent. The penicillin equipment has mostly 
arrived; and we suggested that those who 
are installing the plant should go down to 
India to study the one at Poona already in 
operation. 

Wrote to the Pakistan Government saying 
that UNICEF would with great regret have 
to bow out of the anti-malaria campaign 
for the next few years because of heavy 
commitments on eradication programmes 
elsewhere. We hope very much that ICA, 
which is already helping West Pakistan, can 
include East as well. . . . 


January 19th. On to New Delhi, where 
our session with the Health Secretariat 
showed that the Government wants to press 
ahead at full speed with the community 
development projects, but that unfortunately 
Finance has frozen foreign exchange for 
health projects for the first half of 1957. 
This means, amongst other things, that they 
cannot provide X-rays for the T.B. pro- 
gramme and jeeps for the anti-leprosy 
campaign. We hope that the UNICEF 
Administration and Board will be flexible, 
as usual, and will perhaps be able to provide 
some items against repayment in rupees. 

Milk supplies: at the moment UNICEF 
has in port warehouses nearly 5,000 tons of 
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milk powder, for release to states 
when they have signed plans of 
operations with specific commit- 
ments to ensure orderly distribu- 

. tion. The milk will be enough for 
1957. For 1958, 6,000 to 8,000 tons 
will be needed, in addition to per- 
haps 15,000 tons received through 
the voluntary agencies. .. . 


January 26th. So to Burma. We 
had to fight for a place in the Ran- 
goon hotel, since a ballet troupe 
from San Francisco and a circus 
from Russia were in town. (We 
thought this should have been the 
other way around but we were 
wrong.) The Russian circus has 
no animals but has weight-lifters 
instead. 

Here the malaria spraying is just 
about to begin. All posts are filled 
except for one or two doctors, who 
are both scarce and shy. The last 
twenty-five jeeps had arrived and 
were being readied for the road 
within a week—a record for Burma 
and good time anywhere. Sixty 
tons of D.D.T. and 1,000 sprayers 
are three weeks late because of Suez, but 
this won't seriously affect the campaign. 
In short, all is well except for the insurgents 
in some areas, who may hinder spraying 
among about ten per cent of the population. 

The leprosy project, too, is in good hands. 
By May there will probably be seven more 
inspectors in the field and by the end of the 
year another 10,000 cases will be under 
treatment, bringing the total to 40,000. The 
target for the end of 1959 is 60,000 cases, 
and the ultimate goal is to treat all the cases 
in Burma—perhaps 200,000—in ten years. 


January 29th. Up at 3 a.m. to catch the 
5.10 flight to Bangkok. Rangoon’s new air- 
port is even grander than Bangkok’s. The 
murals in the restaurant are full of ele- 
phants and teak and dancing-girls; and 
those in the departure room, where I am 
writing this note, depict scenes from the 
Ramayana, that great source book for 
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British colonies are helped too. Small children in 
Kenya queue up enthusiastically for their milk ration. 


stories, songs and pictures of the East. The 
charming Burmese ground hostesses, carry- 
ing a blond Dutch baby and somebody’s 
golden Burmese drum, are calling us to 
the plane. In ninety minutes we shall be 
circling over the rice paddies of the land 
that has become very much our home in 
ISIR...« <0 

In casual defiance of local protocol, we 
arrived at the Bangkok office unexpectedly 
by rickshaw. We found everybody so busy 
that we hesitated to interrupt; also, we were 
overawed by the interior painting job, 
which takes a bit of getting used to after 
the years of dinginess in which we lived. 

The monthly report was to be dispatched 
on the first of February. Where was our 
copy? The one use of fogs is that they 
provide waiting time: we nonchalantly 
produced our pencilled manuscript, and 
then got down to thinking about plans for 
the month ahead. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON OIL 


Two-fifths of the world’s power comes from petroleum or from the natural gas found 
with it under the earth. Demand for power is growing too fast for oil to become less 
necessary as atomic energy develops. In 1938 the world used 275 million tons of oil: today it 
uses three times as much. 


RESERVES 

Known reserves of oil total 26,000 million tons; but some experts think that a total of 
140,000 million tons may be extracted before the earth runs dry. New discoveries are 
likely in the Persian Gulf. Other possible large sources may be the Sahara, Nigeria, and 
North West China. Vast shale deposits in the Lake Athabasca region of Canada and other 
parts of the Americas might yield large supplies if the oil could be extracted cheaply 
enough. 


USERS 

The United States produces 340 million tons a year, nearly half the world’s output; 
and also imports over a tenth of her own needs. Each year she uses up nearly one-twelfth 
of her known reserves. 


The Soviet Union at present produces enough for her own needs, but will have to 
increase production or else import if she is to carry out her economic plans. 
Western Europe (including Britain) imported two-thirds of its total reeds from 


the Americas before the war. But by 1956, lacking dollars, it imported over three- 
quarters of the 120 million tons a year which it needed from the Middle East. It produced 


only 10 million tons from its own wells. 
y 


EXPORTERS 


Venezuela is the world’s biggest exporter of oil, 
and its second biggest producer (120 million tons a 
year). In 1955 about one-third of her oil exports 
went to the United States, one-sixth to Europe, and 
OTHER E 
HEMISPHERE one-sixth to the rest of South America. Venezuelan 

< USSR AND oil concessions are one-third British-Dutch, and 
E EUROPE 
two-thirds American. 


The Middle East contains two-thirds of all 
known reserves of oil. Principal sources, in order of 
importance, are: (1) Kuwait, where the concession 
is half-British, half-American; (2) Saudi Arabia, con- 
cession all-American; (3) Iraq, American-British- 
Dutch-French consortium; and (4) Persia, American- 
British-Dutch-French consortium. 

OTHER W 

HEMISPHERE Since 1951 division of profits has usually been 
786 mn tons half to the oil companies and half to the local 
governments. Payments to the governments have 
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been well over £250 million per annum in recent years. In Kuwait a population of 170,000 
pays no taxes and benefits from an oil revenue of nearly £100 million a year; and some of 
Iraq's oil income has been used to improve the general standard of living. But on the 
whole little of these royalties reach the ordinary people. King Saud's revenue is about 
£170 million (fifty times its pre-war size) but the people of Saudi Arabia have an annual 
income of about £15 per head. The income of Persians and Iraqis averages about twice as 
much, 

Before the Egyptians blocked the Canal in 1956 it was the main route for two-thirds of 
Middle East oil shipped to its markets from Persian Gulf ports. In addition 40 million tons 
a year was piped to the Mediterranean from Iraq and Saudi Arabia. The blocking of the 
Canal and of the Iraqi pipelines stimulated projects for larger oil tankers which would take 
the Cape route round Africa and perhaps also to Europe; and for new pipelines by- 
passing Syria and Egypt—which will be needed in any case if Middle East oil is to keep up 
with European and American demand. 





What They Are Saying 
ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


We must especially combat the notion that the 
United Nations is in some mysterious way a thing 
apart and different from the nations which com- 
pose it, on which everyone proceeds to rely.... 


There is a prevailing trend among political Countries may then speak of ‘‘basing their policy 


commentators in America and in Britain to define 
goals that the diplomacy of the Western Powers 
could pursue to clear up the Middle Eastern mess, 
and then entrust their attainment to that already 
overburdened, overcommitted organisation—the 
UN ...—Max Ascoli in the U.S. Reporter. 


We have deluded ourselves into regarding the 
United Nations as a sort of world court, when it 
was only a world forum which has no means of 
enforcing its decisions.—Sir David Gammans, M.P. 
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on the UN"’ as though all they had to do was to 
await passively the decisions of this high authority. 
But clearly if all nations think like this the UN 
ceases to function.—Hugh Gaitskell. 


In character and conduct the United Nations has 
fallen much below the level of the League of 
Nations....lt is a dangerous heresy, rooted in 
untruth and injustice, to proclaim that in no cir- 
cumstances is the use of force justified, unless 
authorised by the United Nations.—Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick, former head of the Foreign Office. 
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Blow the Wind Southerly 


by BARBARA PRESTON 


The “Big Two” have been making 
H-bombs for several years past. Now 
Britain has joined them, France and 
Sweden are thinking of making or 
buying their own bombs: West 
Cermany’s turn may come, How can 
we deny them, or any ciher country, 
this doubtful privilege when we 
exercise it ourselves? 

The author, a science graduate, 
suggests that Britain should reverse 
its new “nuclear” defence policy, 
irrespective of what Russia and 
America do. Do you agree? We should 
like to hear from you. 


Qrrine 1957 will go down into history 
as the time when Britain exploded its 
first hydrogen bombs. 

America and Russia have been testing 
their H-bombs for several years, and are 
now stockpiling them. Yet it is only twelve 
years since America carried out its first 
atom bomb test, and dropped bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki a month later. 

People who believe that so much money 
and effort is being spent on bombs which 
will nevér be used are sheer ostrich, head- 
in-the-sand escapists. We should all think 
seriously, now, about the effect of nuclear 
warfare, and indeed of nuclear tests, on 
humanity, and then decide for ourselves 
under what conditions—if any—the use of 
these weapons would be justified, and what 
we, personally, are doing to prevent their 
“unnecessary” use. 

Consider what would happen if an 
H-bomb was dropped on London when the 
wind was southerly. 

There would be total destruction of an 
area roughly twelve miles in diameter. 

In this respect the bomb would merely 
be much larger than earlier ones. In 
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immediate destructive power the Americans’ 
Bikini test bomb, which destroyed an area 
twelve miles in diameter, was equal to 
thirteen million tons of T.N.T.—six hundred 
and fifty times as large as the Hiroshima 
bomb. Even bigger bombs can be made. If 
this were all, there would be several million 
casualties, but most of the world would be 
untouched and the devastated area would 
soon be repeopled. 

But—there would be a radioactive fall- 
out which would contaminate an area 
roughly 160 miles down-wind and up to 
40 niles wide. 

If the people in this 40-mile wide area, 
say from London to Hull, were exposed 
out-of-doors for thirty-six hours they would 
probably die. Protection in houses and 
prompt evacuation might save the lives of 
most, though many would suffer radiation 
sickness and loss of hair, and would sub- 
sequently die of leukemia. The younger the 
person, the greater would be the risk of 
death. 


Slow death 

These are the effects of a bomb which is 
intended to kili, But test bombs, which are 
not intended to kill, may already be putting 
some of us to death more slowly—and 
condemning even more of our successors 
yet unborn. 

Strontium 90, a by-product of atomic 
explosions, if swallowed, can cause cancer 
of the bones and leukemia of the bone 
marrow, especially in children. 

Roughly three-quarters of the Strontium 
90 which has so far been blown into the 
upper atmosphere as a result of atomic 
explosions is thought to be suspended above 
us. The remainder has fallen evenly over 
the whole surface of the world where it is 
becoming part of growing plants and grass, 
is being concentrated in the milk of the 
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cows which eat the grass, and further con- 
centrated in the bones of the children who 
eat the vegetables and drink the milk. 

Strontium 90 has a half-life of twenty- 
eight years—that is, half of it will disin- 
tegrate, emitting cancer - producing radia- 
tions, in twenty-eight years; another quarter 
(half of the remainder) will disintegrate in 
the next twenty-eight years, and so on. 
National frontiers are meaningless to a fine 
powder distributed, presumably uniformly, 
throughout the upper atmosphere. 

Finally, increased radiation from atomic 
explosions is affecting the genes of the 
human race, causing harmful mutations. 

There have always been mutations in 
every generation, causing certain sorts of 
idiocy, imbecility, and physical deformity. 
Some of these mutations—we do not yet 
know how many—are due to natural radia- 
tion of the same type as that produced by 
bombs. Every increase in radiation, however 
small, causes some increase in the number 
of abnormal people. No one knows yet how 
big that increase will be. But there appears 
to be no genetically safe dose. 


Victims already exist 

Already, somewhere on this earth, pos- 
sibly far from Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and the 
nuclear weapon testing sites, some children 
are being born mentally or physically defec- 


tive as the result of atomic explosions 
carried out since the summer of 1945. The 
British, American and Russian Govern- 
ments all protest that they want an agree- 
ment to end tests. But tests continue, Only 
Japan, the one country to have suffered 
obvious harm from the use of atom bombs 
in war and the testing of hydrogen bombs 
at Bikini and in Siberia, is genuinely deter- 
mined to campaign against their use. This 
difference of attitude is largely due to a 
lack of imagination in other countries, for 
every country in the world will suffer from 
the effects of every large nuclear bomb. 
The usual British excuse for making and 
testing bombs is that if we had not got them 
we should have to rely on “conventional” 
weapons or American protection. But if 
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nuclear bombs are used on a large scale in 
war then the “winner” in the old-fashioned 
sense will suffer too, for untold generations. 

On the effect of individual tests the scientists 
differ amongst themselves. On the effect of 
the widespread use of nuclear bombs in war 
there is unanimity as to the appalling con- 
sequences for the whole world. If we face 
this, tests become pointless, 

If UN members cannot agree to ban 
nuclear bombs or at least to cease further 
production, and to ensure that their agree- 
ment is carried out, the effects on the whole 
human race may be irrevocable. The United 
Nations is only as strong as its members 
make it; it is helpless unless they wish it to 
function and are prepared to take the 
initiative in making it do so. If Britain is 
to lead the United Nations on a path to 
sanity, we must first persuade our Govern- 
ment to change its new defence policy 
which is going to rely far more heavily on 
atomic weapons than it has in the past. 





UNITED NATIONS 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 
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Evan T. Davis 
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A Class Reader designed to 
help pupils about to leave 
Secondary Modern Schools 
and those of comparable age 
in Secondary Grammar & 
Secondary Technical Schools. 


“A book to be thoroughly recommended 
for the senior pupils on a subject most 
vital to us all’’—Teachers World. “For 
teachers who prepare their pupils to be 
true Citizens of Tomorrow, this is the 
book to place on the requisition list’’— 
The Schoolmaster.“ Lively, practical and 
well illustrated'’—-United Nations 
News. “An admirable little book’’— 
BBC Welsh Home Service. “Both topi- 
cal and useful as a manual for Schools” 
—Education. Fully illustrated 
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GOOD HEALTH! 


ORLD HEALTH DAY—April 6th—is 

becoming an annual event of some 
importance in Britain, thanks largely to the 
activities of the United Kingdom Com- 
mittee for the World Health Organisation 
and its devoted and hard-working Secretary, 
Mrs. Kenrick. 

This year a capacity audience of 600 
people with a special interest in health 
problems at home and abroad attended a 
public meeting in the Beveridge Hall, 
University of London. The speakers were 
the Minister of Health; Mrs. Pandit, the 
Indian High Commissioner; and Dr, Hugh 
Sinclair, Vice-President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Dr. Sinclair’s outspoken views 
on the dangers of over-feeding children in 
this country as well as those of under- 
feeding them elsewhere were widely reported 
in the London and provincial Press.) 

Broadcasts were given by the Radio 
Doctor on the Home Service, and by other 
medical men on the European and Over- 
seas Services; the TV “news magazine” 
programme “To-night”, included an inter- 
view with an Indian woman doctor who is 


studying here on a WHO fellowship. Public 
meetings and film shows were held in many 
parts of the country, including Southamp- 
ton, Newcastle, Reading, Bristol and Exeter. 


The address of the U.K. Committee for WHO 
is c/o London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C.1. (Telephone: 
MUSeum 3041.) 


REVOLUTION 
ON EAST RIVER 


JAMES AVERY JOYCE discusses, 
amongst other vital topics: 

the shift of power in the 
Nations from large to small states 

the underlying causes and long-term 
results of Suez 

“neutralism” and “colonialism” 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN 18s. 
38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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Hove ‘Jor Head IRAC... 


. . » UNA took a very successful part in the 
Festival of Women held at Wembiey during 
the last three weeks of June. Headquarters 
arranged a ceremonial parade of the flags of 
the 81 member nations led by a UN flag-bearer. 
UNA members manned an exhibition stand 
dealing mainly with the work of the UN Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 


. . . Mr. Benjamin Cohen, a former member 
of the UN secretariat and the new Secretary- 
General of the World Federation of United 
Nations Association, who succeeded Mr. John 
Ennals, took up his new duties at Geneva on 
June Ist. Mr. Ennals is now a member of 
UNA’s Council. 


. . . In April Viscountess Kilmuir, chairman 
of the U.K. Committee for UNICEF, opened 
a fashion parade of Jacqmar fashions made up 
in Vogue patterns. The models paraded with 
Alice, her large white poodle, and Mary 
Malcolm presented prizes to the winners. 
Danny Kaye’s film Assignment Children was 
also shown and £86 13s. 6d. was raised for the 
UN Children’s Fund. 


. . . Fourteen small boys of form 2a at Leeds 
Central High School wrote a playlet earlier 
this year, helped by Dr. J. H. Higginson, 
lecturer in the Leeds Institute of Education, 
who based his information on articles which 
had appeared in United Nations News during 
the refugee campaign. Copies of the playlet 
(with the final act missing) were sold, price 
6d., and a prize was offered for the best ending. 


- The proceeds went to help a Hungarian refugee 


student reading physics at Leeds University. 


.. . UNA’s Christian Organisations Committee 
has prepared an eight-page leaflet on Chris- 
tians and the United Nations (Ss. per 100 
from 25 Charles Street, W.1). It is hoped that 
the leaders of many branches of the Christian 
Church will commend the statement to their 
followers and urge them to play a larger part 
in UNA. A similar statement is being prepared 
by Roman Catholic members of the committee. 


... Mr. Robin Howard, who voluntarily organ- 
ised UNA’s Hungarian refugee work, has 
accepted an honorary appointment as UNA’s 
Work Camps Officer, and plans are virtually 
complete for the development of the programme. 
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POLITICAL 


General Assembly. The eleventh session of the 
Assembly, which had opened on November 
12th, continued until March 9th, when the 
Assembly went into recess, on the understand- 
ing that it would be recalled if necessary. 


Suez. On February 11th the Secretary-General, 
in a progress report to the Assembly, reiterated 
the need for Israeli troops to withdraw behind 
the Palestine armistice lines as “an essential 
prerequisite” to other measures for assuring 
peace in the Middle East. An Arab-Asian 
resolution asking the Assembly to condemn 
Israel for refusing to withdraw, was tabled on 
the 22nd, but was not voted on. On March 
Ist, Mrs. Meir, Israel’s Foreign Minister, 
announced to the Assembly that Israel was 
prepared to withdraw from the Sharm-el-Sheikh 
area on the Gulf of Aqaba and from the Gaza 
Strip. She added that it was Israel's expectation 
that the administration of Gaza “from the 
takeover until there is a peace settlement” 
would remain the responsibility of the United 
Nations. On March 8th the Secretary-General 
reported that all Israelis had withdrawn and 
that the UN Force had taken over respon- 
sibility for maintaining quiet in the areas 
concerned, . . . Mr. Hammarskjold spent ten 
days in the Middle East at the end of 
March, mainly engaged in “exploratory talks” 
with President Nasser. During his visit he saw 
the tug Edgar Bonnet removed from the Canal 
by UN salvage teams; and on April 8th the 
last major obstacle, the frigate Aboukir, was 
lifted. On April 12th it was announced that ten 
governments had advanced $10m. to cover the 
cost of Canal clearance. America’s share was 
$5m. . . . On April 24th the Egyptian govern- 
ment issued a memorandum on operating the 
Canal. The more important points in it were: 
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A Record of the 
Spring’s Events 


(1) Egypt reaffirmed respect for the 1888 Con- 
vention; (2) increases in tolls would be limited 
to 1 per cent in any 12 months, and increases 
above that would be subject to negotiation or 
arbitration; (3) the Egyptian Suez Canal Auth- 
ority would operate the Canal; (4) a royalty of 
5 per cent of total revenue would be paid to 
the Egyptian government; (5) twenty-five per 
cent of total revenue would be used for Canal 
development; and (6) any dispute on the Canal 
operating code would be referred to the Canal 
Authority and might then be referred to an 
arbitration tribunal. The Security Council met 
two days later to discuss whether the Egyptian 
declaration conformed with the six basic re- 
quirements for the Canal’s operation (agreed 
on by the Council in October 1956—United 
Nations News, January) and with the 1888 
Constantinople Convention on Suez, The 
French delegate maintained that it did not; the 
United States delegate said that while it did 
not fully meet the six requirements, it should 
be given a trial. The Council met again on 
May 20th to discuss the Egyptian statement, 
and the French Foreign Minister asked it “to 
see that negotiations are opened as soon as 
possible to settle the Canal question in accord- 
ance with the six principles”. 


UN Emergency Force. The Assembly's Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Committee recommended 
on February 22nd that the Secretary-General 
should be authorised to incur expenditure up 
to $16.5m. up to the end of 1957, This amount 
included $10m. already approved by the 
Assembly in December, plus a further $6.5m. 
asked for by the Secretary-General. The original 
$10m. was divided amongst member states in 
proportion to their assessments for the UN's 
1957 budget. The additional sum was to be met, 
as far as possible, by voluntary contributions 
from members; and the US delegate said that 
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his government hoped to provide 50 per cent 
of this sum provided other governments contri- 
buted the balance, 


Hungary. The five-nation committee established 
by the Assembly “to establish and maintain 
direct observation in Hungary and elsewhere” 
took testimony from Mrs. Anna Kethly and 
other Hungarians in New York at the end of 
January. During February and March it visited 
Geneva, Vienna, Rome, Paris and London to 
take evidence privately from Hungarian refu- 
gees and others, 

Kashmir. On February 20th the Soviet Union 
vetoed a resolution in the Security Council 
which would have called for UN forces to be 
sent to Kashmir pending demilitarisation and 
the holding of a plebiscite. The following day 
the Council by a vote of 10 to 0, the U.S.S.R. 
abstaining, requested its president, Gunnar 
Jarring of Sweden to visit India and Pakistan to 
try to solve the problem. On April 30th he 
informed the Council that he was unable to 
suggest “any concrete proposals likely to con- 
tribute to a settlement”. 

Peaceful Uses of Atomic 


Energy. The 


Assembly authorised the 18-member Advisory 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to negotiate a, relationship between the 
UN and the new International Atomic Energy 
Agency. (By March some 80 nations had signed 


the Statute, but 18 ratifications were still needed 
to bring the Agency officially into existence. 
The first general conference of the Agency was 
expected to be held in Vienna towards the end 
of 1957, depending on the speed of further 
ratifications.) 

Cyprus. Greece, for the third time, asked that 
the people of Cyprus should be given the right 
of self-determination. Britain, which had 
hitherto opposed the discussion of the Cyprus 
problem, introduced a _ counter-complaint, 
alleging Greek support of the Cypriot terrorists. 
India finally proposed a compromise solution 
expressing the hope that a just solution would 
be found in accord with the principles of the 
Charter and that negotiations would be resumed 
and continued to this end. Voting was 55 to 0 
with Afghanistan abstaining, 

Ghana. Dr. Ralph Bunche represented the 
Secretary-General at the ceremonies marking 
the independence of the Gold Coast on March 
6th. Ghana became the UN’s 81st member by 
a unanimous vote on March 8th. 

Algeria. On February 15th, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution expressing the hope that 
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a just solution would be found, in conformity 
with the principles of the Charter. Voting was 
unanimous; France did not take part either in 
the debate or the vote. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Children. The Executive Board of the UN 
Children’s Fund, at its half-yearly meeting in 
April, approved allocations of $8m. for 49 
child aid programmes, Three million dollars 
was earmarked for Central and South America; 
$2.8m. for Asia; $1.4m. for the Eastern 
Mediterranean; and smaller sums for Africa 
and Europe. It was agreed that warm clothing 
should be provided for some 100,000 young 
children in needy industrial areas of Hungary 
next winter; and two emergency allocations 
were approved—$130,000 for feeding children 
in border villages of Jordan, and $23,000 for 
supplementary feeding in Gaza. 


Refugees, Arab. The Director of the UN Re- 
lief and Works Agency, Mr. Labouisse, reported 
to the Assembly that the Agency would have 
to curtail its relief operations in June unless a 
budget deficit of $18.7 was made good. He 
added that it was “indispensable”, that pay- 
ments of $22m. should be made for the re- 
habilitation budget for the period July 1956 to 
December 1957, towards which the Agency had 
received no contributions so far. UNWRA’s 
relief budget for the same period was $43.4m., 
but by February it had received contributions 
of only $14.7m. Unpaid pledges amounted to 
$10m., with another $18.7m. still required. In 
February the Assembly asked for further funds, 
both for relief and for “general economic pro- 
jects”, provided that the Arab “host” countries 
assumed financial responsibility for an agreed 
number of refugees “commensurate with the 
cost of the projects” in question, 


Health. The ninth World Health Assembly 
opened in Geneva on May 7th. The Director- 
General's term of office, due to expire in 1958, 
was extended for five years. Roumania decided 
to resume active membership of WHO. Main 
subjects under discussion were WHO's pro- 
gramme on the health aspects of atomic energy, 
and the progress of malaria eradication. 
Malaria has now been wiped out in ten coun- 
tries, and partially eradicated in another fifteen. 
Plans are under way for tackling it in thirty- 
eight more. (The population of these sixty- 
one countries is 1,211 million, almost half the 
world total.) 

Economic Commission for Europe. The com- 
mission, at its meeting in May, agreed that 
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The empty chairs, Hungary and South Africa 


were absent from the major part of the last 
Assembly. 


Mr. Tuomioja of Finland should succeed Mr. 
Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden as Executive Secre- 
tary of ECE at the end of July. 

Slavery. The anti-slavery convention came into 
force on April 30th, when Britain became the 
second country to ratify it. 


DEPENDENCIES 


Self-government. The Assembly, by a vote of 
45 to 14 with 16 abstentions, recommended that 
the Administering Authorities should ensure 
that the Trust Territories of Tanganyika, the 
British and French Cameroons, French Togo- 
land, and Ruanda-Urundi would achieve self- 
government at an early date. 


Apartheid, and the question of Indians in 
South Africa. The Assembly again invited 
South Africa to co-operate with the UN on the 
problem of its apartheid or segregation policies, 
and to take full part in the proceedings of the 
UN. It again urged South Africa, India and 
Pakistan to try to improve the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in the Union. 


July/September 1957 


South-West Africa. The Assembly authorised 
the UN Committee on South-West Africa to 
hear petitioners, in accordance with the 
advisory opinion given by the International 
Court of Justice in June 1956, It reiterated its 
view that the territory should be placed under 
UN trusteeship. 


West New Guinea. On February 28th the 
Assembly rejected the recommendation of its 
political committee that a UN Good Offices 
Commission should help Indonesia and the 
Netherlands in negotiating a settlement of the 
future of West New Guinea, a former part of 
the Dutch East Indies and at present under 
Dutch rule, 


Tanganyika. The Assembly, after hearing the 
views of Mr. J. Nyerere, President of the 
Tanganyika African National Union, resolved 
that the Trusteeship Council’s Visiting Mission 
to East Africa in 1957 should make a special 
study of the territory’s political development. 
It also urged the British government to make 
a statement on the policy which they proposed 
to follow in Tanganyika. 





AN ACT OF FAITH 


Few people, a year ago, would have rated high 
the chances of success of a society formed to 
promote friendship between Muslims, Christians 
and Jews. Yet such an act of faith was performed, 
and today the Jewish-Christian-Muslim Friendship 
Society does exist, with a small but growing number 
of members and support from leading persons in 
all three communities. 

Miracles are not expected. The simple idea 
behind the formation of the society is that if 
ordinary people in the three communities could 
discover common ground and accept each other as 
individuals sharing a common humanity, then 
greater things might follow. 

So far, an active committee of representative mem- 
bers has been formed; the London branch of over 
forty members has organised a varied programme of 
study, discussion and social activities; a full-dress 
discussion on the Palestine question has been ar- 
ranged; contact has been made with organisations 
in other countries holding similar views; a regular 
journal is published; and the opening of branches 
in Birmingham, Manchester and other cities is 
under discussion. 

New members from all three communities are 
urgently wanted. The Joint Secretary-General, Mr. 
George Shepherd (27 Lansdown Road, Sidcup, 
Kent; Tel. Footscray 5130) will gladly send further 
information to readers of United Nations News. 
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PROBLEMS OF DECENTRALISATION 


The World Health Organization: A Study in 
Decentralized International Administration, 
by Robert Berkov. (Librairie E. Droz, Geneva.) 
173 pp. 

WHO, by deliberate policy from the start, 
has developed a greater degree of decentralisa- 
tion than any other Specialised Agency. Dr. 
Berkov’s detailed study of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this system, and of the 
practical problems involved, is particularly 
valuable at a time when the whole Technical 
Assistance programme of the United Nations is 
coming under critical scrutiny. The central 
point at issue is the effectiveness of certain 
types of organisation in achieving the desired 
results. 

Until 1945, centralisation in international 
organisation was the general rule. The chief 
pitfalls were the aloofness of headquarters 
from the regions, administrative delays and 
deadlocks. In contrast, WHO's programme is 
based on the needs of the various countries at 
regional level. More money is spent in the 
regions than at headquarters. WHO is primarily 
an “operating” type of agency, expending a 
significant part of its revenues on direct ser- 
vices to governments through its regional 
offices and field services. One result has been 
a shift of emphasis from campaigns against 
particular diseases to a broader programme of 
building and _ strengthening public health 
administrations, educating and training health 
personnel, and stressing measures of environ- 
mental sanitation. 

The 


basic 


cost of operating the regional 
offices is high, but they are efficient and effec- 
tive—and efficiency, after all, is the true test of 
economy. Moreover, WHO's budgets, year by 
year, have shown a steady reduction in the 
percentage costs of administration, Decentralisa- 


tion cuts down some at least of the travel 
expenses. It tends to get rid of red tape, and 
officials are in closer touch with local needs. 
Against these advantages must be weighed the 
difficulty of maintaining uniform policy, Also 
it is not easy to reconcile the objective of a 
career service of high technical competence with 
a programme that, to a large extent, involves 
short-term projects and a great deal of 
regional autonomy. 

Australia and New Zealand, originally 
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* The development 


strong critics of WHO's organised decentralisa- 
tion, have become active and enthusiastic 
participants in its work in their region. There 
are already signs that FAO, under the leader- 
ship of its new Director-General, Mr. B. R. 
Sen of India, will follow the example of WHO 
by conducting more of its operational activities 
on a regional basis. 

This book can be obtained through Unesco's 
book coupon scheme. Please enquire for details 
to Miss B. Fripp, UNA, 25 Charles Street, W.1. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: PAST AND FUTURE 


Middle East Crisis, by Guy Wint and Peter 
Calvocoressi. (Penguin Special.) 141 pp. 2s. 

This Penguin Special serves a double purpose. 
First, in the opinion of this reviewer, it gives 
the most readable and coherent account of the 
series of events which precipitated trouble in 
the Middle East last autumn. Secondly, its 
experienced authors draw conclusions that point 
to a possible way out of the dilemma now con- 
fronting the United Kingdom and other Western 
nations. 

Nationalism, oil and Israel—these are the 
three chief explosive factors in the Middle East 
situation. Britain's perennial mistake has been 
to under-rate the force of Arab nationalism and 
to fly in the face of facts by basing policy 
upon out-of-date assumptions. This inevitably 
involved us in complications with the United 
Nations. “There is a case for not joining the 
organisation, but there is no case for joining it 
and then flouting the conditions of membership.” 

To secure our future interests in the Middle 
East, a radical change of outlook is necessary. 
No longer can we look to “submissive clients” 
to carry out our policy. Our hope lies in 
gradually winning the confidence of “friends”. 

Economic co-operation, giving greater scope 
for the United Nations’ agencies at work in 
the Middle East, should be a central feature of 
the new policy. There is no lack of promising 
schemes for developing that area of the world. 
fund and projects should 
apply to all Middle East countries, and not 
merely to those which happen to have oil. 

The authors also examine various possibili- 
ties for keeping the peace between the Arab 
states and Israel. They suggest ways and means 
by which the United Nations can blanket 
violence until a lasting settlement can be 
achieved. On the Suez Canal issue, they urge, 
the right point to go back to is the Security 
Council resolution of October 13th, 1956. 

L.R.A. 
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UN IN BRIEF 
The United Nations and the World's Needs, 
by John Ferguson. (Regency Press.) 64 pp. 5s. 

John Ferguson, now Professor of Classics, 
University College, Ibadan, is one of UNA’s 
youngest and most dynamic leaders. A Double 
First in the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, 
where he was Founder Chairman of the 
University UNA, he has been for many years 
a member of UNA’s Executive Committee, and 
Chairman of its Refugees and Christian Organ- 
isations Committees. 

This book comprises six lectures dealing 
respectively with Peace, Food, Health, Refu- 
gees, Human Rights and UNESCO. It is 
eminently readable and will prove an invaluable 
quarry for speakers, being packed with allusive 
anecdotes and quotations in addition to much 
essential information. At five shillings, it is 
being sold below its production cost. A bargain 
in the best sense. 


ASIAN PROBLEMS 
Nationalism and Communism in East Asia, 
by W. Macmahon Ball. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 220 pp. 30s. 

In this book Professor Macmahon Ball 
explains in direct, lucid terms the nature of the 
revolution that is now sweeping all the 
countries of East Asia, the home of more than 
half the world’s people. Asian problems are 
analysed with care and objectivity so that the 
average reader with no specialist knowledge can 
obtain a very good introduction to them. He 
examines also the way in which the Western 
world has been trying to meet the promise or 
menace of this revolution, and offers a critical 
analysis of the assumptions underlying Western 
attitudes. 

After describing vividly and in 
contemporary situation in ten countries he 
concludes: “I do not wish to suggest that 
defence planning should be abandoned in East 
Asia, but that it should be related more care- 
fully to economic and political realities. The 
security of the West can best be achieved, not 
by negative military measures to allay Western 
fears, but by positive economic and political 
measures to meet Asia’s needs.” 


detail the 


G.E. 


“BEGGAR YOUR NEIGHBOUR” 
The Choice, by Guy Enoch. (Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott, Edinburgh.) 160 pp. 12s. 6d. 
The late Guy Enoch was a practising 
engineer who devoted a lifetime of study and 
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thought to the armaments problem. The theme 
of his last book is the “monstrous game of 
beggar your neighbour” which East and West 
are playing. He has compiled a formidable 
catalogue of modern implements of war, under- 
lining the amount of wealth and inventive 
capacity lavished on defence. Much of this 
vast expenditure could be diverted to more 
profitable purposes serving the welfare of man- 
kind, if only nations could get away from the 
armaments neurosis. 

In Mr. Enoch’s view, statesmen must practise 
international goodwill before they can grapple 
effectively with the basic problems of disarma- 
ment. He pleads for national efforts to apply 
the Christian spirit and methods in international 
conversations. The author's burning sincerity 
redeems a somewhat amateurish presentation 
of his argument, 

L.R.A 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 

La Communaute Humaine (The Human 
Community) is a most beautiful book of photo- 
graphs printed on fine art paper which give a 
pictorial account of the varied ways in which 
the United Nations organisation has been striv- 
ing to promote peace and human welfare 
during the first decade of its existence. Captions 
are in French, English and Spanish, and the 
illustrations cover the UN’s work both at head- 
quarters and in thirty-six countries in the field. 
(The photograph of a young Indonesian mother 
on the cover of this issue of United Nations 
News is only one taken from a host as good 
or better.) One’s only regret is that the photo- 
graphers are anonymous. The price of the book 
(12s. 6d.) is astonishingly cheap; it is distributed 
in this country by the Rodney Book Service. 
9 Monmouth Street, London, W.C.2. 

The Yearbook of International Organisa- 
tions, 1956/57 is the sixth edition of a very 
valuable work of reference which gives details 
of the names, addresses, activities and members 
of most international organisations, including 
the UN and the Specialised Agencies, the 
European intergovernmental organisations, 
international non-governmental organisations, 
and national bodies having consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council. Pub- 
lished in Brussels, its price is 70s. and it is 
available here from E. S. Tew, 91 Lyndhurst 
Gardens, London, N.3. Earlier editions were in 
English and French, but unfortunately this 
latest one is mainly in French 





To the Editor 


BOMBS 
Before we speak of “United Nations”, we 
need to be reasonably sure that there are going 
to be nations to unite. 


The one thing of supreme urgency today is 
to ensure the cessation of the nuclear tests 
which, without any need for war, are well on 
the way to bringing about the extinction of life 
on the earth. 


That the peril is both real and of deadly 
urgency is attested not by crank prophets of 
doom but by responsible scientists, 


- Professor Stuttevant, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, estimates that already 
about two million creatures have been born in 
the world with mutations due to atomic explo- 
sions (radioactivity in the bones, malforma- 
tions, organic lesions, etc.), 


The National Academy of Sciences at 
Washington declared recently that “if atomic 
explosions are not suspended, the earth may 
become uninhabitable”. 


— J. B. S. Haldane declared not long ago that 
thermo-nuclear tests made so far will cause 
the death at a tender age of 2,000 babies a 
year and adds that his figure is considered too 
optimistic by certain American scientists, such 
as Sonnenblick, who estimates the figure at 
60,000 a year from 1957. 


According to of Ger- 


Professor Bechert, 
many, Strontium 90, a deadly poison causing 


cancer of the bones, was found in milk in 
1953 in a proportion six times the permissible 
dose. 


Far more remains unmentioned. The sands 
are running out; soon it will be too late. And 
remember: this is a certainty and based on 
solid, demonstrable, scientific fact. 

E. BIDDLE, 
London, N.20. 


SUEZ 
Your correspondents who criticised your 

January editorial remind me of the woman 
who, faced by defeat in an argument with her 
husband, angrily exclaimed, “Don’t confuse me 
with facts, I know what I think.” 

R. M. HELSDON, 

Parkstone, Dorset. 


It really is alarming to read the letters in 
your last edition (and to hear similar expres- 
sions of opinion from members of my own 
branch) and to wonder how many UNA mem- 
bers even now understand the reasons behind 
the policy statements of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the special session of General 
Council last November. 


It is, I suggest, extremely important that 
those reasons should be understood, and for 
the purpose the recent Penguin Special on the 
Middle East Crisis by Guy Wint and Peter 
Calvocoressi, is required reading. (Reviewed on 
page 30.—Epb.) 

Suez has been something more than a great 
test of the unity of the Association, more even 
than a sad blow at Britain’s reputation and 
economy. . . . As I write the Anglo-American 
relationship can still only be described as con- 
valescent. The old familiar Commonwealth 
relationship seems likely to return even more 
slowly. In Africa, the consequences cannot yet 
be assessed, but may prove the most enduring 
of all in the long run. 

I believe, therefore, that it is vital that we 
in UNA should, through Operation SUN 
(Strengthen the United Nations) and at the 
next General Council give the utmost possible 
attention to these consequences, and the events 
which led up to Suez. For they have revealed, 
in a way which Hungary and Kashmir did not, 
what a tremendous educational task awaits 
JNA in this country. 

Eric TEessBer, 


London, W.11. 


I was shocked by the tone of some letters 
condemning your journal's sensible stand on 
Suez. Emotional patriotism is one of the biggest 
obstacles to the establishment of world peace. 
May I stress some timely reminders of events? 

The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1954 
specified that the Canal should revert to Egypt 
in twelve years’ time, with no conditions of 
international control or supervision attached. ... 

The attack on Egypt was condemned by 
the emergency meeting of the Assembly by 64 
votes to 5 (Isracl, Britain, France, Australia 
and New Zealand). ... 

When the resolution for setting up an 
Emergency International Force was put to the 
vote, Britain abstained. 

JOAN EDMONDSON, 


Loughton, Essex. 
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while you may be doing good work for 
the (Arab) refugees, this vital problem should 
be settled, nor left to fester as a means of 
dastardly propaganda by different countries 
My main complaint is the ineptitude of the 
United Nations re Nasser The sooner this 
great country clears out of UNO the better 
We have been misled 

H. Davis 
London, N.W3 


[This correspondence is now closed 


Ep.] 


CALENDAR REFORM 


The United Nations has been considering the 
question of having a “Universal Calendar 
| should like to suggest the following scheme 
Thirteen equal sections of twenty-eight days or 
four weeks each; the seventh being 
divided into two equal parts by an extra day, 
United Nations Festival Day. A Leap Year 
could have two days This seems simpler 
than some of the schemes brought forward so 
lar 


section 


MARGARET MISSEN, 
E-dinbureh 
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UNA'S GIFT FOR REFUGEES 


**The new tragedy of Hungary may have mobilised 
the conscience of the world to the continuing 
plight of refugees’’, said Dr. Lindt, the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees, when he received a 
cheque for £135,000—part of the £360,000 raised by 
UNA's refugee campaign—last April. 


A reception was held for him by the association 
at the English Speaking Union; and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Dame Kathleen Courtney, 
President of UNA, also spoke, paying tribute to the 
work of millions of collectors without which the 
campaign could not have succeeded 


Details of how the funds raised are being used 
will be found on page 15 


Dr. Lindt talks to three young apprentices from refugee camps in Europe who have been brought 
over here by the Ockenden Venture, and whose training is being financed by UNA funds. They are 
to become an electrician, a miner and a motor mechanic respectively 
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Some current UNA publications 


Operation SUN e eighteen comprehensive proposals for strengthen- 
ing the United Nations e Is. 


Force for Peace e four-page leaflet in support of a UN Guard Force e@ 
6s. 6d. a hundred post free. 


Strengthening the United Nations e@ deals mainly with the new 


opportunities for the UN organisation in the fields of disarmament and 
preservation of peace @ 6d. 


Information Notes @ UN’s eleventh Assembly (in two parts) 4d. 
each @ Kashmir (in two parts) 4d. each. 
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